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Democratic Cabinet in the controversy which terminated
in 1860. Mr Elaine's assertion that the new and domi-
neering- policy invented by him is but a development of
the old1, will not bear a moment's examination. President
Taylor, in his Message of December 31, 1849, advocated
the neutralization of the proposed Nicaraguan Canal,
and declared his belief that the great maritime states of
Europe would consent to "a proposition so fair and
honourable." The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty speaks for
itself. It provides for the joint protection of any Panama
Canal by Great Britain and the United States; and it
contemplates the adhesion of other powers to a common
guarantee of its neutrality. In the course of the long
negotiations which arose out of the diverse interpreta-
tions of the first article of the treaty, General Cass again
and again asserted that his government wanted only the
entire neutrality of the interoceanic routes, and their
freedom from the exclusive control and influence of any
power. He admitted the right of the commercial nations
of the world to secure their interests in the unimpeded
navigation of any canal that might be made; and he con-
templated common action on their part for this purpose2.
When the controversy was concluded, President Buchanan
expressed himself satisfied with a settlement which, as
we have seen, left the neutrality clauses of the treaty
just as they were before. The policy embodied in them
was carried out by successive American Governments in

1  See the passage in Mr Elaine's despatch, of June 24, iSSi, beginning
" You will be careful, in any conversations you may have, not to represent
the position of the United States as the development of a new policy."

2  See his written and spoken declarations quoted in Earl Granville's
despatch of Jan. 14, 1882.    They can be read at full length in the Blue
Book on Central America, published in i S6o.